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JANE ADDAMS AND THE WHITE HOUSE 


CONFERENCE 


“Why is it that we, at best, are sug- 
gesting foster families rather than 
schemes for preserving the natural fam- 
ily of the father, the mother, and the 
little children living together as they 
were meant to live? ... 

“What children’s society in this land 
of ours can show a record of 100,000 
children cared for in their home, and 
cared for without any taint of charity? 
. . . If this conference results in some 
such thing as that, we may be able to 
look at each child with a sense of secur- 
ity and see in his eyes a mirror of the 
future which will be happier, brighter, 
healthier and saner than the life which 
any of his predecessors were able to 
live.” 


Thus on January 26, 1909, at the first 


CWDWD SERVICES 
IN DEMAND 


The Committee for World Develop- 
ment and World Disarmament of the 
Jane Addams Peace Association is in- 
creasingly relied on for information, 
reference material, and speakers by a 
wide variety of organizations. Among 
these are church and synagogue groups, 
colleges and universities, League of 
Women Voters and World Affairs Coun- 
cils. Some 350 libraries have requested 
copies of the Fact Sheet series, which 
the Committee keeps up to date. 

One of CWDWD’s hard workers is 
Jo Pomerance, in demand as a speaker 
and for help with conferences and 
publications. Another is Emily Simon, 
CWDWD Director of Community Re- 
lations. She was recently invited to 
speak to the Science, Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, History, English and Health 
Education classes at Morgan State Col- 
lege in Baltimore. She was able to make 
disarmament, world development and 
related issues relevant to each class and 
she reports that the question periods 
showed real interest on the part of the 
students. 

At the request of Betty Smith, Assist- 
ant to Lawrence E. Spivak of Meet the 
Press, the CWDWD supplied material 
on disarmament for use by the panelists 
of the December 20th program on which 
Philip Noel-Baker was guest. 


ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


by Bertha McNeill 


White House Conference, Jane Addams 
opened the panel discussion of the 
proposition: “Should children normal in 
mind and body, and not requiring special 
training, who must be removed from 
their own homes, be cared for in fami- 
lies wherever practicable?” For only two 
of the speakers, Miss Addams and 
Judge Ben Lindsay, did the record of 
proceedings carry the note, “prolonged 
applause.” 


“That applause,” said Miss Hilda 
Curry, a ninety-one year old social 
worker now living in Washington, 
D. C., “was a tacit recognition of the 
responsibility of Jane Addams for social 
work in the nineties. Miss Addams had 
the power of winning people, speaking 
quietly but with force. To Jane Addams, 
people were not groups of folks but in- 
dividuals.” Settlement houses, home 
care for chili en, the National Child 
Labor Committee, juvenile courts 
— in all of these the influence of Jane 
Addams can easily be traced. 


Miss Curry was asked to be an ob- 
server at ihe conference by Mr. Homer 
Folks, one of the three men on the 
Committee of Arrangements appointed 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. These 
three had asked the President that a 


then he 
showed 
four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 


U. S. SECTION 


MARCH, 1960 


NOMINATIONS ARE IN ORDER 


Nominations for the National 
Board of WILPF must be made 
this month. Any ten members in 
good standing may nominate a can- 
didate by filling out a nominating 
petition. Many old members of 
the board must retire so new,ener- 
getic leadership is badly needed. 
Send for a petition today—get it in 
by the April Ist deadline. 


conference be called so that the plight of 
“children who are destitute and neglected 
but not delinquent” could be brought 
before the nation. He responded by 
issuing an invitation dated December 
25, 1908, to 216 people, leaders in this 
field. From that meeting came the rec- 
ommendation for the establishment of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau and for 
other child welfare legisiation. 


Subsequently President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress asked the enact- 
ment of Senate and House bills setting 
up the Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

White House conferences have been 
held every ten years since 1909. From 
March 27 to April 2, 1960, the Golden 
Anniversary of that first White House 
Conference will be held — a golden 
opportunity to remind the 7,000 dele- 
gates. to whom President Eisenhower 
has issued invitations, that it is the 
centennial year of the birth of Jane 
Addams, one of the moving spirits of 
that first historic meeting. 


NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING — 1960 
WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 18-22 

Unique, challenging, inspiring, yet down-to-earth — these are the 
comments we hope you will be making as you return to your branch from 
this year’s Annual Meeting. Program highlights include the Jane Addams 
Centennial Banquet June 20th with Philip Noel-Baker, 1959 Nobel Peace 
Laureate, as speaker; the Congressional Breakfast on the 22nd when each 
of us will play hostess to her own Congressmen: an evening’s panel 
discussion on the 18th, titled “Strategies for Disarmament — 1960” with 
participants drawn from the front lines of the struggle for peace; another 
evening’s panel on the 19th on “Strategies for Integration” which will 
include one or more Congressmen actively engaged in the battle for civil 
rights legislation; and an entire day on Capitol Hill on the 22nd. To help 
you translate the information gained from all of this into action in your 
branch, we are planning a number of workshops. For most of these, we 
will break up into small groups so that each of us will have a chance to 
participate in discussion. Watch for the full program in next month’s 
Four Lights — there isn’t a day of it that you will feel you can miss. 


Barbara Schleyer, 
Program Chairman 
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DENAZIFICATION - - 
National and International 


Statement for the U. S. Section, WILPF, 
by Dorothy Hutchinson: 

The WILPF has viewed with horror 
and disgust the rash of anti-semitism 
which has followed the Christmas neo- 
Nazi outbreak in Germany. Many of us 
believe there is a connection between 
this outbreak and the retention in high 
places in the West German government 
and in banking and industrial circles of 
known Nazis after World War II... 

We sincerely hope that the protesta- 
tions of the West German government 
and its promises of protection to Ger- 
man Jews are sincere, and shall urge 
house-cleaning in high places and more 
anti-Nazi emphasis in education as evi- 
dences of sincerity. This is a job chal- 
lenging the efforts of the International 
WILPF and the German Section of 
WILPF. 

The principal job of our U. S. Sec- 
tion in this connection is to take very 
seriously the current evidences of 
smoldering anti-semitism and hoodlum- 
ism right here in the United States. The 
building of respect for human rights; 
the stimulation of positive feelings of 
brotherhood: efforts to ameliorate the 
conditions which cause the frustrations 
and insecurities which, in turn, breed 
scape-goat-ism — these are the urgent 
jobs laid on our doorstep by the. anti- 
Jewish expressions in our midst. 
German Section, WILPF, Letter 
to Dr. Adenauer, Jan. 20, 1960: 

. Our International Organization 

. is deeply concerned at the present 

wave of anti-Semitism, which unfortu- 
nately originated in the German Federal 
Republic . . . Numerous communica- 
tions have reached us . . . not only 
expressing (this) concern, but also, 
without exception, asking why individ- 
uals who are heavily compromised by 
activities under the Hitler regime are 
still holding important state positions 
today ... 
Letter from Elsa Zeuthen, International 
President, WILPF, to the UN Human 
Rights Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination: 

“The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom has been much 
concerned about the recent outbursts 
of anti-Semitism in Germany and else- 
where. 

“We hope that your Commission will 
discuss the matter thoroughly and try 
to ascertain what is the origin of these 
manifestations.” 

Adelaide Baker, International WILPF 
Representative at the UN, reports that 
the UN Commission unanimously 


BRANCH NOTES 


®@ “Peace — Jane Addams’ Unfinished 
Business” is the topic Dr. Linus Pauling 
has chosen for his speech to the PENN- 
SYLVANIA BRANCH WILPF dinner 
on April 26. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the NASW, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, the Philadelphia Fed- 
eration of Settlements, and the social 
work departments of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr College 
are on the list of cooperating organiza- 
tions. Three college presidents are on 
the sponsor list. 


® OAKLAND COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 
BRANCH raised $160 in a week to put 
ads urging a permanent United States 
ban on bomb tests in the Pontiac Press 
and the Royal Oak Tribune. 


Jane Addams Centennial exhibit at the 
Wilmington, Del., Free Library. Ruth 
Robertson reports that the exhibit has 
attracted much interest. 


@ “What would Jane Addams do in 
Los Angeles today?” is the theme of 
the community celebration there. A 
panel composed of representatives of 
labor, social workers, Negro women’s 
clubs and the LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
of WILPF will report to the first large 
meeting scheduled on what action each 
of them thinks Jane Addams would 
urge in 1960. 


® PRINCETON BRANCH got front 
page coverage in Town Topics, Prince- 
ton’s weekly newspaper, on the first 
part of their community audit which 
reported on discrimination in public 
accommodations. 


® TRENTON BRANCH heard Ade- 
laide Baker, WILPF International Rep- 
resentative at the UN, speak on “Newer 
Ideals of Peace — Today’s Test of Jane 
Addams’ Philosophy.” 


@ Judge Lenore Underwood of the Mu- 
nicipal Court spoke to the SAN FRAN- 
CISCO BRANCH on “Jane Addams’ 
contribution to court procedure involv- 
ing children.” 


@ “Jane Addams, World Citizen” is the 
subject of the fourth of a series of 
broadcasts written and presented by the 
members of the MADISON BRANCH 
on February 24. 


Madison WILPF also has bumper 
stickers saying “I’m for World Disarm- 
ament” which sell for 15c plus postage. 
Order from Judy Baxandall, 1024 Cly- 


mer Place. 


@ MINNEAPOLIS BRANCH reports a 
member, Mrs. Aileen Newlin, just ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors of 
the Council of Churches there. 


@ FLUSHING BRANCH urged its mem- 
bers to participate in a Brotherhood 
meeting in the community “to join in 
the protest against the hate-inspired 
desecration of religious institutions.” 


@ ST. LOUIS BRANCH issued an ap- 
peal to support civil rights legislation, 
made plans to send a delegate to the 
Washington lobby called by the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, and 
called a meeting on desegregation in 
housing in St. Louis. 


® Leader in building membership dur- 
ing the last month has been TUSKEGEE 
BRANCH under the chairmanship of 
Vera Foster. A chat with Mrs. Howard 
Thurman, held jointly with the Tuske- 
gee Women’s Club, was one of the 
means of building interest. 


Jean Stoffregen. Editor, CINCIN- 
NATI BRANCH newsletter, reports an 
ad which she ran in her local paper 
beginning “Will mankind move inex- 
orably towards self-destruction by 
nuclear war .. . as foretold in ‘On the 
Beach’? Not if we as citizens send 
representatives to Congress with minds 
open to consider new solutions for 
problems of this atomic era.” She 
then urges a write-in campaign against 
Representative Scherer in the course of 
which she hopes to mobilize support for 
a peace Congressman. 


® Gwyneth King Brown, PRINCETON 
BRANCH, last summer did some draw- 
ings of migrant workers at home, work 
and school in the vicinity of Freehold, 
N. J. They have been on display in 
the Washington office of Senator Har- 
rison Williams (Dem. N. J.). The 
National Consumers League is now 
using them in various Washington meet- 
ings on farm labor problems to drama- 
tize the need for federal legislation. 


® Anne Bradley, GERMANTOWN 
BRANCH, writes a monthly column on 
peace education for the Parents News- 
letter of her church. She will be glad to 
send a copy to anyone who writes to 
her in care of Church School, Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, 6511 Lincoln 
Drive, Philadelphia 19. 


passed a strong resolution on the out- 
breaks which “condemned them as vio- 
lations of the UN Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

. urged all member states to take 
action to punish and prevent such acts” 
and called on UNESCO “to intensify 
programs designed to eradicate the 
prejudice underlying these manisfesta- 
tions.” 


CORRECTION 


Bergen County, N. J., not Burlington 
County, should have received credit for 
being the only 100% dues-paid branch 
on January Ist. In addition they have 
now increased their membership by 
50% and paid their Centennial quota. 
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LAOS: 


NO PEACE, NO FREEDOM 


By Elizabeth Weideman 

(Abridged from the original by Frances Browin. Mimeographed copies of the full text 

may be obtained from the National Literature Office, 10c per copy.) 

Laos is one of those small, unhappy states which become pawns in the power 
games of mightier nations. Through the centuries her people have been forced to 
pay tribute to Siam (Thailand), Vietnam, and China. Now she is considered an 
important strategic area in the struggle between the two great power blocs. The 


United States has maintained that if 
Laos should fall to the communists the 
other nations of Southeast Asia would 
topple one by one. 

A glance at history may add to our 
understanding. In 1893 Laos voluntar- 
ily turned to France for protection 
against Vietnam and Thailand. Laos 
then became part of the Indochinese 
Union which was composed of three 
peoples — the Laos, the Khmers and 
the Vietnamese. During World War II 
the Japanese overran Indochina, and 
were assisted by the Vichy (France) 
Government. During this time the Viet- 
minh (former Vietnamese revolution- 
aries fought the Japanese. In 1945, 
when the UN was being formed, France 
announced its intention to give Indo- 
china “new political status within the 
French community.” The French failed 
to fulfill promises to negotiate with Ho 
Chi Minh, leader of the Vietminh, and 
installed Bao Dai as puppet emperor 
of Vietnam, and in 1946 war erupted 
... In 1949, France agreed to Laotian 
“independence” within the French 
Union retaining, however, “certain su- 
pervisory rights relating to military 
affairs and economic matters.” . . . In 
1950, France and the United States con- 
cluded an agreement which provided for 
“extensive assistance . . . military sup- 
plies, and financial support to France in 
its war against the communists in 
Indochina.” 

A 1954 Geneva Conference ended 8 
years of fighting in Indochina. Laos 
became fully independent in 1955. 

The Treaty on Cessation of Hostilities 
called for the holding of free elections 
in 1955. Nine countries were present 
at the Geneva Conference of July, 1954, 
but the United States did not sign the 
final declaration. The Geneva provi- 
sions intended to insure Laotian neu- 
trality by prohibiting introduction into 


tary equipment except for a specified 
quantity necessary for defense. Two 
months later the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization was organized with the 
approval of Mr. Dulles “to halt com- 
munist aggression.” It provides that 
under certain conditions Laos may be 
protected. 

According to the Geneva Agreement, 
France was permitted to maintain a 
military mission and one military base 
in Laos. The United States claims that 
the approximately $200,000,000 military 
and financial assistance we have pro- 
vided Laos in the past four and one 
half years is permitted under the treaty 
of 1950! 

In the elections of December, 1955, 
a major issue was the misuse of Ameri- 
can aid. Writing in The Reporter, No- 
vember 13, 1958, Haynes Miller, an 
investigator in Laos for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, de- 
clared: “More than four-fifths of the 
money we have spent has gone to sup- 
port an army that is almost entirely 
unsuited to the sort of fighting it might 
be called upon to do . . . and whose 
morale is understandably low. In order 
to feed, pay, and equip this army, we 
have flooded a primitive country with 
money and goods it could not possibly 
absorb, and thereby created a situation 
in which corruption and fraudulent cur- 
rency exchanges have flourished openly.” 

In January, 1959, the Parliament was 
dissolved for one year; some weeks later 
a new Cabinet was formed with strong 
Army represertation. In February the 
new Prime Minister announced that 
Laos would no longer be bound by the 
Geneva Agreements. 

By May, 1959, civil liberties were 
being flouted. There were no 1959 elec- 
tions. We are now expected to take 
great satisfaction in having added one 


Laos of armaments, munitions, and mili- new nation to the “free” world ! 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN THE UN ASSEMBLY 


by Caroline B. Malin, 


In the recent General Assembly a 
resolution was passed inviting the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to initiate a 
study of capital punishment and of the 
laws and the effect on the rate of crime 
in countries where it has been abolished. 

As juvenile delinquency is a world- 
wide problem, especially where indus- 
trial development is drawing people 
from the country to the city, a study 
was requested on juvenile delinquency 
and related forms of social maladjust- 
ment. There is to be a 2nd UN Con- 
gress on the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders this year. 

In continuing the work on the Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
the questions of freedom of movement 
and right of asylum were reviewed. The 
ideal as stated is the right to choose 
one’s place of residence and the free- 
dom to leave and return to one’s own 
country, but individual governments are 


UN Observer 

not likely to give up this jurisdiction 
within the foreseeable future. The im- 
portance of the right of asylum, which 
has been generally accepted in Latin 
American countries, is being more wide- 
ly recognized by all nations. 

The Draft Covenant on Freedom of 
Information has been studied for many 
years but the wide variation in meaning 
and practice in different countries has 
held up progress. Many governments, 
particularly those that are fearful of 
being overthrown, are wary of propa- 
ganda from agitators and of false news 
reports, and reserve the right of correc- 
tion and punishment for irresponsible 
reports. Government censorship of out- 
going news reports is common practice 
in the majority of countries today. 

Freedom of information, which many 
speakers call democracy’s strongest bul- 
wark, is likely to be on the UN Agenda 
for many more years. 


In July the communist scare began 
to build up. On September 6 the New 
York Times devoted many columns to 
the danger of a communist takeover in 
Laos. When, in October, the fact-find- 
ing commission of the United Nations 
reported that there was no evidence to 
support the charges, most newspapers 
and magazines buried the truth on back 


pages. 

‘There will be no peace and no allevia- 
tion of human misery if such shabby 
international behavior continues. What 
steps might bring an end to these re- 
curring crises ? 

1. Continue to use the United Na- 
tions as investigator and conciliator in 
similar troubled areas. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 
by Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary 

Hearings opened February 17 in the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
the extension of the Mutual Security 
Act (MSA), with testimony from the 
State Department. Proposed legislation 
separates military and economic aid, 
a policy for which WILPF has actively 
lobbied. The climate of official opinion 
is slowly improving also for a number 
of other WILPF-supported policies in 
this field: aid to India and other neu- 
trals, internationalization of aid and a 
shift from military to economic aid. 

The Administration will request new 
spending authority under an MSA act 
of $2 billion for military assistance, 
chiefly to allies in the Near and Far 
East, and for $2.2 billion for economic 
and technical aid — besides a sizable 
amount for multilateral economic aid to 
be handled in separate legislation. 

The $2.2 billion is divided as follows: 
$700 million for Development Loan 
Fund (DLF), for long-term low-interest 
loans to finance roads, railroads, electric 
power generation and industry; $206 
million for technical cooperation; $724 
million for defense support and $268 
million for special assistance for eco- 
nomic and technical aid to military 
allies; $101 million for other aid such 
as grants for atomic research and 
UNICEF; $291 million for contingen- 
cies and emergency relief. 

Two national organizations will hold 
conferences in Washington soon to 
plead for more support for economic 
development. Their members represent 
interests ranging from “cause” groups 
like ours, to hard-headed businessmen 
looking for export markets. The Con- 
ference of the Society for International 
Development meets March 11-12, 1960 
and the National Conference on Inter- 
national Social and Economic Develop- 
ment meets April 27-28, 1960. 

WILPF members interested in attend- 
ing as individuals or delegates should 
contact Anna Scheffey through the 
Philadelphia office for more informa- 
tion and credentials. 


The Washington Newsletter ($2 
per year) contains background 
information on bills we support 
or oppose. Non-subscribers may 
obtain a list of bills with recom- 
mended action upon request from 
the Washington Office, 214 Second 
Street, N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 
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The Jane Addams Branch 
By Hazel E. Foster, 
First J. A. Branch President 


Surely this Branch, which bears the 
name of Jane Addams, ought to double 
its membership in her honor in 1960 ! 
It was established by the U. S, Section 
in 1948, with the status of a State 
Branch, and its appointed president is 
automatically a member of the National 
Board. Its purpose is to bring into 
active membership women in parts of 
the country where there are no active 
branches. 

The Jane Addams Branch offers its 
members mailed literature, mimeo- 
graphed letters from the WILPF Presi- 
dent, occasional directives from our 
national Legislative Secretary, and sub- 
scriptions to Four Lights. Members of 
the Branch have an opportunity to send 
questions or suggestions to our national 
officers, and have full voting rights and 
participation in our annual U. S. Sec- 
tion meetings. Even one member in a 
state can represent the WILPF to a 
Congressman ! 

Sometimes like-minded women find 
each other through the J. A. Branch 
and grow in numbers until an active 
branch is formed, as in Cleveland and 
Atlanta, where active branches are 
flourishing today. WILPF national 
leaders are interested in such nuclei and 
sometimes visit a group brought to- 
gether by one J. A. Branch member. 

The first president of this Branch 
very quickly won over eighty of her 
friends to the Branch from all over the 
country and Alaska, 

We must all know women who desire 
world peace, but have no means of ex- 
pression. "Phone them. Talk to them. 
Write to them. Invite them to join the 
WILPF ! 

For information on the J. A. Branch, 
write to the present President, Mrs. 
Harlo Beals, 222 Ridgedale Road, 
Ithaca, New York. 


LAOS—{cont. from page 3} 

2. Remove foreign troops from Indo- 
china, Laos and Cambodia, Korea, and 
Taiwan. These disputed areas will con- 
tinue to threaten world peace unless 
they are removed as pawns. 

3. Admit China to membership in 
the United Nations. 

4. Dissolve SEATO and encourage 
Thailand and Pakistan to join the un- 
committed nations. 

5. Empower the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (UNECAFE) to plan overall 
economic programs for Asia with aid 
from the United States and other “have” 
nations, including Russia. 


OUR HOMEWARD WAY. By Lydia 
Watson. Exposition Press, 1959, $3.00. 

The author of this book, a member 
of WILPF, is really an essayist using 
the novel form to make her ideas more 
palatable. Her observations on the re- 
lationship between the races, on the 
function of the Church, on the charac- 
ters of country and city people, are ex- 
cellent and interesting. She describes 
the tensions between the races, the sus- 
picions of the Negro, the deep non-ac- 
ceptance of the White, unusually well. 

Margaret M. Thomson 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Our Constitution wisely apportioned 
our national powers to President, Con- 
gress and Supreme Court. Within re- 
cent years these powers have been grav- 
itating to non-constitutional bodies: the 
National Security Council, Pentagon, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Central In- 
telligence Agency, General Dynamics, 
etc. They recommend expensive weap- 
ons systems and space activities which 
our armed services are only too happy 
to demand, and Congress rubber stamps 
the appropriations .. . 


It would seem that in this election 
year our objective should be to replace 
just as many of our national officials as 
possible with men and women who 
realize that the arms race leads only to 
destruction and who can be depended 
upon to work in practical ways for 
peaceful alternatives. If William H. 
Meyer of Vermont and Byron Johnson 
of ‘Colorado — a professed pacifist — 
could be elected in 1958, other such 
people can win in 1960. 


Should we not try to find more such 
capable, peace-making people, encour. 
age them to run, and give them all-out 
support (money and work), regardless 
of state and party lines —? 


_I was defeated in my campaign for 
the Senate in the 1958 primary, run- 
ning against the strongly entrenched in- 
cumbent — militaristic Henry M, Jack- 
son — for whom the party machine 
worked vigorously. An equally great 
factor in my defeat was the wide-spread 
fatalism and lack of motivation .. . 
My campaign in any case was worth- 
while because it advanced public opin- 
ion, than which nothing is more im- 
portant. 


I am not reminiscing thus as a dis- 
appointed candidate asking for sym- 
pathy, but because I hope that WILPF 
members throughout the United States 
will not yield to fatalism but will be- 
come thoroughly and practically politi- 
cal in this decisive year. Let us serve 
as centers of political infection! Let us 
motivate whatever friends, neighbors, 
associates we can to join us in trying 
to “throw the rascals out,” and assisting 
candidates who would do the most for 
peace ! 

Alice Franklin Bryant 
Seattle, Washington 


— WANTED — 

Conference Delegates to repre- 
sent WILPF at various national 
meetings at their own expense. If 
this appeals to you ask your 
Branch to communicate with Anna 
Scheffey, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 
3; 


THE FLOWERS OF HIROSHIMA by 
Edita Morris, Viking Press, 1959. $3.50. 


A brief, moving story of Hiroshima 
which reveals through an American vis- 
itor the plight of the survivors of the 
bombings, who are treated as pariahs 
because of their unsightly injuries. The 
horror of unforeseeable danger to future 
generations is also part of the story. 
Final dedication of the main characters 
to the struggle to ban any future use of 
atomic weapons gives a gleam of hope. 


THE LITERATURE CORNER 


1960 is an election year and the posi- 
tion of the WILPF on vital issues must 
be made clear. This can be done only 
if we read our own literature and see 
that it reaches as large a segment of 
the population as possible. 

New material for the C.B.R. Kit has 
been coming and it will be included in 
the 25c price previously announced. 
Please order soon as the quantity is 
limited. 

A new children’s book list has been 
issued : 


Children's Books About Jane Addams 


TWO NEW PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 
THIS MONTH 


Jane Addams and the Arts— 
5c per copy, quantity on request 
Children In Trouble— 
5e per copy, quantity on request 
Scripts available on Jane Addams, 
75¢ each, by Dorothy Elderdice. 
Dial 1860 For Jane Addams— 
a dramatized biography for young 
people. 
Jane Addams Speaks. 


Two important booklets about China 
are available from the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 S. 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

China, 1959 — 44 pages, 30c 

Our China Policy — 14 pages, 20c 
Also from the AFSC, a wealth of ma- 
terial on economic development after 
disarmament can be found in Stewart 
Meacham’s pamphlet, “Labor and the 
Cold War.” Price, 35c. 

From the National Planning Associa- 
tion .1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C., “Can the 
American Economy Adjust to Arms Re- 
duction?” Signed by 91 people from the 
areas of agriculture, business, labor and 
international policy. 

Please send directly to the above ad- 
dresses for all material not published 


by WILPF. 


C.O. WELCOMED HOME 


On January 11, Marjory Swann of the 
Bucks Co., Penna., Branch was released 
from prison and came home to her hus- 
band and four children, who had been 
taken care of in her absence by devoted 
friends. Arrested last August 10 for 
participation in the protest at the 
Omaha missile base, she was the first 
woman conscientious objector to be sent 
to a federal prison. Asked at that time 
whether she did not feel guilty at vio- 
lating an order of the U. S. government 
and “disgracing” her family by going 
to prison, she replied, “I can only say 
that the guilt I feel now, and the pain 
at leaving my husband and children is 
nothing compared to the guilt and pain 
I will feel — if I am still alive — at 
seeing my children blasted to death by 
an H-bomb; die slowly of radiation sick- 
ness; wander starving and in rags down 
a cratered road as did the children of 
Korea; or become robots in a milita- 
rized and totalitarian state which must 
obliterate freedom in order to survive.” 
The Swanns have for some years re- 
fused to pay their income taxes because 
of the use of the money for purposes of 
war. Robert Swann served a 5-year 
prison sentence as a conscientious objec- 


tor during World War II. 
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